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1878. motions meant little. Count Schouvaloff was a
singularly adroit diplomatist, popular in the society
of London, and influential with the Czar. A few

May 20. days after his return Lord Salisbury stated in thq
House of Lords that the probability of a Congress
had much increased, and on the 3rd of June he

The announced that the Government had accepted the
invitation of Prince Bismarck to hold it in ten days
at Berlin. The representatives of England would
be the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary.
Great and natural was the exultation of the
Ministerialists. Those Liberals who had shrunk
from pressing the attack upon Lord Beaconsfield
were inclined to congratulate themselves, as men
are so apt to do, upon their own prudence and
wisdom. For the Government seemed to have
scored a striking and notable triumph. They had
insisted upon the submission of the whole Treaty
to the Congress, and for that very purpose the
Congress was to be held. Europe was with Lord
Salisbury in his perfectly reasonable contention.
But it was he who had fought the diplomatic
battle, and the diplomatic victory was his. Some
there may have been who thought it not quite
characteristic of Count Schouvaloff to acquiesce so
tamely in so ignominious a defeat, and to work so

Lord hard for nothing at all. But when Lord Beacons-
field left London for Berlin, closely followed by

Salisbury   Lord  Salisbury,  they  appeared   to   have  placed"
janeekm*   themselves and their country oil   a  pinnacle  of
renown.    On the 18th of June the Congress met
in the Radziwill Palace, and on the 14th the Globe,
a Conservative evening newspaper,  published in
The Angio- London the full text of a secret convention signed
convention, by Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff on the
80th of May.    Seldom in the history of diplomacy
has there been a more startling surprise.     The
triumph   of  England,  and   the   discomfiture   of